CHAPTER IH
PRINCE BtfLOW'S LATIN TKNDliNCIHS
PRINCE BULOW has been much criticised for the
alleged Romanic trend of his mind.   The grafting
of this Latinism on the Nordic stock began in hi*
earliest youth.   His constant: glances of longing
towards the Romanic countries caused a schism in his soul
which was to prove his undoing, and later earned him the
not altogether deserved reputation of a Borgia at: the beginning,
of the twentieth century. He was reputed to have poisoned
the minds of his intimates, especially Prince IMenburg ami
even the Emperor himself.
His marriage with an Italian woman was to prove more
than a mere idyllic addition to his life, it became an essential
and helpful part of that life.   This woman was no mete
protector, still less a mere housekeeper, like the consort of
the Iron Chancellor, nor was she only a legitimate screen
behind which extra-conjugal attachments and minor per-
versities could be indulged, like Prince Hohenloltc's semi-
German amazon from the Sarmatic steppes.   Billow's wife
held him with delicate, supple hands, the same hands that,
also held mastery over the piano keyboard,  She became the
most vital ally of his ambition, though she preferred to keep
in the background and use her influence unobserved. '1 'h< mg! \
a foreigner and the mother of two children by her first
husband, whom she had divorced, she quietly but successfully
held her own with the philistine and bigoted Empress who
occupied a throne upon which had sat for many glorious
years a daughter of Weimar, once blessed by Goethe, to bo
followed for a hundred tragic days by a British princess,
haughty, proud, spirited, but soured.
Prince Bulow's life, as a result of over-submission to
Latin influence, did not ultimately escape a touch of tragedy,
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